The Platypus of Australia is an animal. Yet it lays 
eggs like a bird! Even has a bill like a duck and four 


webbed feet to swim with! it is probably a relic from Tas 
pre-historic times when animals were 
often ‘mixed up’! 
In Manchester, boats can sail over ot 
boats. The Barton Aqueduct carries 
Bridgewater Canal over the Manch 
Ship Canal. The 72-metre-long aque 
swings out of the way to let bigs 
pass through the Ship Cai 
These rocky columns are Ireland’s famous Giant’s ¥ ~~, 


Causeway, said to have been built by the giant Finn 
MacCool to cross the sea to the Isle of Staffa in 
Scotland. They were actually caused by the sudden 
crystallisation of basalt. The columns can reach 

18 metres in height and have five or six sides! 


Did you know— 
Milk gives you proteins, vitamins 
and minerals? 


Milk is one of nature’s most 
nutritious and complete foods? 


There's the goodness of MILK in 
every block of Cadbury's 
Milk Chocolate? 
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Its a sweeter life with Cadburys! 
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that protects 


Blue Seal Talc is available 
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Blue Seal 


TALC 
with body deodorant 


*Hexachlorophene 


Biue Seal Talc contains the special body deo- 
dorant— Hexachlorophene that protects where 
ordinary deodorants never do. Dust on per- 
fumed Blue Seal Talc regularly... it refreshes 
you like fine cologne, caresses your skin in a 
smooth, soothing all-over protection... keeps 
you fresh to the end of the day! 


*What is Hexachlorophene: 
In a tropical country like ours ‘perspiration 


The talc 


as it 
refreshes 


in medium and 
family size containers. 


problems’ are very prominent. Perspiration 
leads to unpleasant odours caused by bacteria 
on the surface of the skia, Every time you dust 
on Blue Seal Talc it protects your skin from 
bacteria and unpleasant odour... this is because 
Blue Seal Talc contains Hexachlorophene— 
the deodorant accepted the world over. 


CHESEBROUGH-POND'’S INC, 
(Incorporated in the U.S.A. with Limited Liability) 
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Strengthen 

your teeth 

against decay with 
Binaca Fluoride 


Why do teeth decay? 
Food particles left in your teeth after 
a meal break up into acids. 


Acids weaken the protective enamel. 
Result —live tissues of teeth are open 
to attack by decay causing germs and 
decay means painful cavities (caries) 
with probable’ loss of teeth. 


What to do 
Toughen tooth enamel with Fluoride. 
Fluoride unites with enamel to give 


extra toughness to resist acids and decay, 


How to do it 

Brush with Binaca Fluoride, 

the only toothpaste which contains 
the active Fluoride compound 
sodium monofluorophosphate, and 


visit your dentist for periodical check-up. 


Brush extra toughness into your 
teeth with Binaca Fluoride — 
the toothpaste that is particularly 
good for children. 
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GANUGAPATI STEP HEN KRISHNAYYA 
November 10, 1898—June 13, 1967 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 


T is difficult now to look back at the first 
quarter of the 20th century when Dr. 
Krishnayya was a youth uncertain of his 

future and anxious to make the best use of 
his opportunities. Science and technology 
have made tremendous strides since then 
and the opportunities before young students 
of today are far greater and more interest- 
ing, 

He was not born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth. His parents lived in a small town 
in Andhra and were comparatively poor. 
He was used to helping in the home with all 
sorts of chores: chopping wood, attending 
to the animals, drawing water and helping 
his younger brothers with their studies. He 
had fewer distractions than children of today 
have but it was also the influence of his 
godly parents and of his much-travelled 
uncles and aunts that made him a good 
student and gave him the ambition to go 


abroad. 


For his higher studies, after finishing his 
M.A. in Madras he went to America (be- 
cause the atmosphere was freer than in Eng- 
land and because one could earn while learn- 
ing). With pride he later said, “‘All my 
father gave me was my passage. | earned 
every cent | spent there.’’ In those days it 
was not so easy for foreign students to get 
well-paid part-time jobs in America, Scholar- 
ships were fewer and smaller than today. 
He had to work hard, though he won schol- 
arships, One summer he rolled tennis-courts 
and washed dishes. Another summer he 
scrubbed rust off old piano frames in the 
famous Steinway factory. One year he and 
a friend set up an “Indian palmists’’ booth 
in a fun fair, where they dressed up in 
colourful gypsy costumes and solemnly told 
people’s fortunes! It was harder to earn 
money in the winter. In exchange for break- 
fast every day, Krishnayya would spend an 
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hour early in the morning shovelling coal 
and lighting the boiler in one of the big 
blocks of flats near Columbia University. 


When young Krishnayya was a student in 
New York working for his doctorate in Edu- 
cation, a change was just coming into the 
way people thought about education. The 
old method—lectures-notes-examinations— 
was giving place to a new type where stu- 
dents would think and plan and solve prob- 
lems. Science and technology were making 
a difference in the lives of millions of people 
in the West. This we have only recently be- 
gun to feel in India, Learning by doing, or 
the project method, was spreading. He 
travelled much to study the use of these 
methods in rural schools in the backward 
areas of America as he felt that that was what 
our country needed. His study was later 
published as a book, ‘““The Rural Community 
and the School’’, and was in line with the 
ideas of Gandhiji, Dr. Zakir Husain and 
others on what they called ‘‘Basic Education’. 


Like his uncle, Kumarappa, he was full of 
zeal to serve his country and particularly the 
youth, Today 
many students re- 
turn from abroad 
having learnt only 
expensive _ habits. 
His one big aim 
was to come back 
and give to the 
youth of his coun- 
try a little of what 
he had gained. Dr. 
Krishnayya always 
viewed foreign 
travel and educa- 
tion abroad as a 
chance to see, test, 
sift and weigh 
their ways of do- 
ing things and to 
bring back only 
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IVALI, our festival of lights, is one of 
the biggest and most eagerly awaited 
festivals. Every home is washed, scrub- 

bed and painted; sweets are prepared and dis- 
tributed; new clothes worn, crackers let off 
and, of course, hundreds of thousands of lamps 
and candles lit in every town. You will find 
one of the many Divali legends in this issue. 

Other countries too have festivals of lights. 
Sweeden celebrates Lucia Day on December 
13 which has the longest night of the year. 
Then the sun shines longer each day, 
giving hope for the end of the cold, dark 
winter and the coming of summer’s warmth. 
This is a good reason for rejoicing in Sweden! 
Lots of electric lights brighten every city and 
village, as the people make merry. 

On the morning of Lucia Day the mother 
and eldest daughter rise very early and light 
candles in every window. The girl, dressed in 
a long white gown, wears a crown of real 
lighted candles on her head. She is called the 
Lucia Girl. Her brothers wear white suits 
and tall caps with a star on top, and are called 
the Star Boys. They act as her guard of hon- 
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Divali 
In 
Other 
Lands! 


our. The mother prepares coffee and special 
Lucia cakes and they serve these to the father 
and others in the family. 

The whole day is one of celebration. Offi- 


Lucia Day in Sweden 
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ces remain open, but workers go there only to 
have a social time together, In the evenings 
there are dances, parties and dinners, 

In Israel, the feast of lights, called Hanukah 
is celebrated in the third week of December. 
At this feast the Jews remember the time, over 
2000 years ago, when they regained the right 
to worship in their own way. The holy book 
of the Jews, the Talmud, says that when the 
conquering Greeks entered the inner and most 
sacred part of the Temple, they made the 
Temple oils impure, When later, the Jews re- 
captured the temple, they could find but one 
cruse* of oil with the seal of the High Priest. 
This would be sufficient for only one day’s 
lighting of the eternal lamp. But a miracle oc- 
curred and the oil lasted for eight days, That 
is why the feast lasts for eight days. 

Even today in the village of Modin a huge 
bonfire is lighted and from it athletic high 
school boys light torches and run towards old 
Jerusalem, All along the way other runners 
stand ready to take the torches from them 
and carry them on. Crowds wait to watch 
and cheer as the torches change hands. 


On reaching Jerusalem, the runners are 
received by the President, and all know that 
the feast has begun, For eight days after that, 
people rejoice and children have fun. On the 
first day the head of the family lights one 
candle, on the second night, another, and so 


The Jews’ festival of Hanuka, 
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Japan’s Lantern Festival, Tora Nagashi 


on till on the last night eight candles are 
lighted in every home. As he lights each 
candle, the father says a prayer thanking God 
for giving them the joy of lighting these 
Hanukah candles, 

The Japanese lantern festival Tora Nagashi, 
which falls sometime in August, is a more 
solemn one. It is observed to bring comfort to 
the spirits of those who have been killed in 
wars or drowned, At about 8 o’clock priests 
in boats start to offer prayers. At the same 
time, hundreds of lighted lanterns are set a- 
float upon the river, These lanterns are mostly 
square in shape and have special prayers writ- 
ten on their sides, 

The Japanese people believe that on this 
day there are countless restless souls unclaimed 
by their families, going to and fro over the 
water, unable to find the peace they long for. 
The lanterns and prayers are meant to bring 
them peace, The lanterns drift away slowly 
through the darkness, while sacred verses are 
chanted. The whole scene has a special at- 
mosphere of solemnity mingled with an air of 
mystery, unlike that of any other festival in 
Japan. 

A festival of lights is celebrated in Burma 
each October. This is based on the legendary 
belief that Buddha returned to the earth on 
this day from heaven, where he had gone to 
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SOVIETLAND 


50 YEARS OF CHANGE 


THIS YEAR the Soviet Union celebrates 
50 years of rapid—and often violent—change 
since the revolution in 1917, The country is 
big geographically as well as politically, It is 
the largest land mass in the world, covering 
one sixth of the earth’s surface and stretching 
from the Arctic wastes all the way down to 
the Afghan border and from Eastern Europe 
across the entire width of Asia to the Pacific 
Ocean. There are within this area 170 distinct 
peoples and nationalities. The people speak 
200 different languages and dialects and in- 
clude tall, blond Slavs, slant eyed Tartars, 
olive skinned and dark haired Armenians and 
other racial types, The Soviet Union’s progress 
has been so great in the last 50 years in in- 
dustry and technology, nuclear sciences and 
space research that it shares with America 
the distinction of being one of the two super 
powers in the world today. 


It has within its borders the world’s largest 
lake (the Caspian Sea), four of the world’s 
longest rivers (Ob, Amur, Lena, and the 
Yenisei) as well as the largest river in Europe, 
the Volga. And its semi-European, semi. 
Asiatic character makes it so enormous that, 
as the Russian proverb says, “Russia is not a 
country but a world.” 


Nature has been generous with the Soviet 
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A magnificent 
tower in Moscow 
to mark Russia’s 
achievements in 
space, (See rocket 
atop.) 


Union, There is an abundance of land and 
water, mineral resources and manpower. It 
produces almost everything needed for modern 
industry, except natural rubber and tin, It 
has enough oil, timber, coal, iron. It is second 
only to South Africa in the production of gold 
and diamonds and has ample supplies of 
nickel, manganese, asbestos, lead, zinc, copper 
and bauxite. The Steppes and the wheat grow- 
ing lands of Centra] Asia have been intensively 
cultivated, turning them into granaries. Water, 
too, is a source of wealth, Russia’s rivers and 
canals serve as waterways for the transport of 
men and goods and as a source of power for 
her industries through many hydro-electric 
stations, 


The Peoples 
The people of the U.S.S.R. (usually called 
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The Palace of Young Pioneers in Sverdlovsk. 


Russians, although Russia is only the largest 
of the U.S.S.R. republics) today number 220 
millions. Amongst them are 15 separate na- 
tions, including the Slavs of old Russia, There 
are the Uzbeks, the Ukranians, the Georgians, 
the Armenians, the Latvians, the Kazakhs, 
the Kirghiz, the Tadzhiks, the Yakuts, and the 
Kalmuks, to name some of them. Since 1917, 
50 years of hard work under a single govern. 
ment have made these peoples wit different 
origins and traditions into one nation, 


The Economy 


In the Soviet regime all the industry, as 
well as most agriculture, is state owned and 
managed. Each factory’s working is dependent 
on government orders and decisions, Workers 
and managers therefore lack the drive of 
competition or the incentive of profit to work 
better and produce more. Rewards for “heroes 
of Soviet labour” and a disciplinary system for 
managers are used instead. In agriculture, 
collective farmers are allowed to have small 
private plots and every Russian city has a 
vegetable market where farmers bring their 
vegetable and fruit. In fact, except for pota- 
toes and cabbages, almost all vegetables eaten 
in the U.S.S.R. are grown under private 
enterprise. Starting in 1965 efforts have been 
made to give some independence to factory 
managers to decide on quality, quantity and 
prices and to allow collective farms to make 
profits with bonuses for workers. 
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Living Conditions 


Despite great industrial progress, living 
conditions in Soviet Russia are still difficult. 
The average family lacks amenities that most 
people enjoy in the west, like household equip. 
ment (refrigerators, cookers, cleaning and 
washing machines, etc.) and motor cars. 
Housing itself is a problem and items of wear- 
ing apparel; suits, dresses and shoes are not 
only scarce but expensive. Prices were kept 
high and the variety limited in order to make 
people save instead of spending. However, 
now that the U.S.S.R. feels more secure, 
there is a serious effort to improve the stylish. 
ness of clothes, etc. and to bring down the 
prices. (Recently British and French fashion 
shows were held in Moscow.) This means that 
during the next five years, the Soviet Union 
will build more houses for its citizens, and its 
factories will turn out twice as many TV sets, 
three times as many refrigerators and four 
times as many cars. Fiat of Italy will build a 
$ 250 million factory in Russia. 

Both men and women have equal oppor- 
tunities in work and study. So women handle 
all sorts of work in Soviet Russia today, from 
street cleaning to surgery (over 60% of Rus. 
sian doctors are women). Children and youth 
are a privileged class in Russia, for the survival 
of communism is dependent on them. They 
are looked after well in schools in the morning 
and at clubs in their free time, These clubs 
not only provide educational and cultural pro- 
grammes but also instruct the children in hob- 
bies and games, Children become “Young 
Pioneers” and are taught to appreciate Com. 
munism and hate religion along with the 
usual Boy Scout type of activities. In summer 
they might be selected for the holiday resorts 
run by these clubs, 

Next to youth, the most privileged people in 
Russia are scientists and technocrats (en. 
gineers and economic administrators). The 
U.S.S.R.’s_ leaders—the leadership of the 
Communist party of the U.S.S.R.—firmly 
believe that it is through scientific skill that 
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King Solomon’s Mines (Retold) 


We Enter 


THE STORY SO FAR: 


Sir Henry Curtis and Captain John Good 
persuade the famous hunter Allan Quater- 
main to join their expedition into the interior 
of Central Africa to find Sir Henry's brother 
George. He had set out two years earlier to 
find King Solomon’s mines, where legends 
said was stored an immense fortune of uncut 
diamonds, ancient gold coins and ivory. Allan 
Quatermain had, by chance, a map of the 
route to these mines given to him by an old 
Portuguese adventurer, fose da Silvestra, 
some years previously. After fitting out their 
expedition, they make their way north, from 
Natal to Sitanda’s Kraal, cross 120 miles 
of terrible desert where they nearly died of 
heat and thirst, and then climb the snow 
covered Suleman Berg, where one of their 
servants dies of cold and hunger. They cross 
the mountains, and on the other side shoot 
an antelope. 


FTER eating, we looked around us. 
Behind us lay the snowy ridge of the 
Suleman Berg. Some five thousand feet 

below stretched league upon league of the 
most lovely green countryside. The landscape 
lay before us like a map, in which rivers 
flashed through the wooded plains and alp- 
like peaks, crowded with snow, rose in solemn 
grandeur. 


Suddenly Sir Henry called our attention to 
a wide road lying to the right, and after a 
mile, our feet were on its smooth surface. It 
was a splendid road, cut out of the solid rock, 
at least fifty feet wide and apparently well 
kept. But, oddly, it seemed to begin there— 


for a hundred paces behind us it vanished into 


the mountain side! 
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Kukuanaland 


By mid-day we reached the forested region 
with plenty of wood for a fire and we sat 
down beside a near by stream for a hot meal. 
Then Sir Henry and I rested, while Good 
went to bathe in the stream. Clad in only his 
flannel shirt, he first cleaned his boots with 
a piece of animal fat and then began to rid 
himself of his ten-day beard. He brought out 
a pocket razor from his bag, scrubbed his 
face and chin with the left-over fat and, 
groaning with pain, after much effort, got 
the worst of the scrub off the right side of 
his face and chin. Suddenly I saw a flash of 
light that passed his head. 

Standing there, not more than twenty paces 
away, were a group of men, They were very 
tall and copper-coloured and some wore great 
plumes of black feathers and short cloaks of 
leopard skin. In front stood a youth, his hand 
still raised and his body bent forward in the 
attitude of a spear thrower. It was he who 
had thrown the weapon. 

Soon they advanced towards us. I address. 
ed them in Zulu which they seemed to under- 
stand, They replied, asking us where we had 
come from, and wanted to know why three 
of us were white and one (Umbopa) just like 
themselves, 


When I told them we were strangers, 
come in peace, they said no strangers could 
enter their land and live and told us to pre- 
pare for instant death. 


I translated this, and Good, in his state of 
perplexity, put his hand to his false teeth, 
dragging the top set down and allowing them 
to fly back to his jaw with a snap. The whole 
party gave a yell of horror and bolted back 
some yards. Good, under Sir Henry’s instruc- 
tions, removed his teeth and hid them in the 
sleeve of his shirt. 
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to avenge any harm they planned for us and 
to prove it took a rifle and shot at an antelope 
standing seventy yards away. The buck stood 


fs, Still for a moment and then fell dead. I then 


Soon curiosity overcame their fear. Their 
old leader, pointing to Good, who had nothing 
on but his flannel shirt and had only half 
finished his shaving, asked us, “How is it, 
strangers, that the teeth of that man whose 
body is clothed, and whose legs are bare, who 
grows hair on one side of his sickly face and 
who has one shining and transparent eye, 
move of themselves, coming away from the 
jaws and returning of their own will?” 


I told Good to open his mouth, He prompt- 
ly curled up his lips, grinning like an angry 
dog and revealing to their astonished gaze two 
thin red lines of gum—and no teeth! 

“Where are his teeth?” they shouted, “with 
our own eyes we saw them.” 

Turning his head slowly and with a gesture 
of great contempt, Good swept his hand across 
his mouth. Then he grinned again, and lo, 
there were two rows of lovely teeth! 

The young man who had flung the knife, 
fell face forward on the grass and gave a long 
howl of horror. The leader’s knees knocked 
together with fright. He said in a halting 
voice, “I see that ye are spirits, for no man 
born of woman could have hair only one side 
of the face, a round transparent eye or teeth 
which moved and melted away and grew 
again.” 

I told him that we had come from the 
brightest star that shone at night and had come 
to stay with them awhile, and bring them 
good fortune. I warned them of our power 
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ff offered to do the same to one of them if they 


stood in the place of the buck but this they 


‘ firmly refused. 


By this time they were very sure that we 
were wizards and decided to take us to their 
King, Twala. 

Good wanted to put on his suit but the 
men would not let him. He now had to live 
up to his character! He could never put on 
trousers again and had to live in his flannel 
shirt, a pair of boots and an eye-glass and 
false teeth! This had now become the feature 
of our party. 


As we travelled to meet the King, the 
leader, Infadoos, told us of the history of 
Kukuanaland. The King, Twala, his half 
brother, was the younger son of their father 
Kafa. By treachery and bribery, Gagool, the 
famous witch, had made Twala King after 
killing his brother, the rightful king. His 
brother’s widow and Ignosi, their son, had 
fled the country and were thought dead. If 
Ignesi had lived, he would be the true king 
of the Kukuana people but he was long dead. 

We went along Solomon’s great road to- 
wards Loo where King Twala had his main 
palace, The journey took three days, and at 
each big Kraal, companies of troops were 
drawn up to greet us. They were the most 
magnificent set of men I had ever seen—all 
men of mature age, not one of them under 
six feet high and many of them even taller. 
They wore on their heads heavy black plumes 
of Sakaboola feathers and around their waists 
and beneath their right knee were bound 
circlets of white ox tails and in their left 
hands were round shields about twenty inches 
across. They carried a short, heavy two-edged 
spear, with a six inch blade which could in- 
flict a terrible wound. They also had three 
‘tollas’ or heavy knives, one in the ox-tail belt 
and two at the back of their shields, Along 
each side of the road hundreds of their 
women came out of curiosity ms 30 
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Pestalozzi 


An_ International 
Children’s Village 


The inspiring work being done by this unique children’s village is of special interest this 
month, as the Children’s Day will be observed widely on November 14. 


ppenzell, at the foot of the swiss Alps, 
is scattered with 21 pretty woodbuilt 
villages. Among these is one, which was 
founded only 21 years ago, on April 28, 1946. 

The name boards on the cottages here read: 
“Pinocchio”, “Yambhu Lagang”, “Judola”, 
“‘Al-Amal”, and so on, and you realise that 
this is no ordinary Swiss village. And when the 
doors open, and the boys and girls of many 
different nations pour out, there is no longer 
any doubt: this is an international village, It 
is, in fact, the Pestalozzi Children’s Village 
which exists as a home to homeless children 
of many different countries and to bring them 
up in an atmosphere of international under- 
standing. 

In all, nearly 800 children have come to the 
Pestalozzi Village so far—children orphaned 
by war, refugee children and others who had 
no family. Today children from Austria, U.K., 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Korea, Switzerland, Tibet, Tunisia and 
India live there. 

Founded on the suggestion of a Swiss writer, 
Walter Corti, the Village is named after the 


(Adapted from article by Arthur Bill in Unesco 
a Photographs by Arthur Bill and Anita 
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great Swiss educator Johan Heinrich Pesta- 
lozzi (1746-1827). Teaching in the Village is 
based on his life and work, 

But the Village is a home more than a 
school. Each house is big enough for 15-20 
children of the same nationality and their 
“house parents’, It is the children’s own house 
and home, as it would be in their homeland. 
Here they speak their own language, play 
their own games, sing their own songs. 

Life in the village is both international and 
national, Every morning the younger children 
attend lessons given in their own language by 
their house father, who is always a qualified 
teacher. But in the afternoon, it’s all inter. 
national. Instead of their mother tongue, they 
speak German (Appenzell is in the German. 
speaking part of Switzerland), and according 
to their age and interests, they join other 
children in games, music, painting, wood. 
work, metalwork, leathercraft, weaving, etc. 

Languages are also taught in the afternoon 
—not just German (which is a must for the 
new arrivals), but also English and French. 
The small language laboratory is a help, but 
the children have the unique opportunity of 
being able to practise on their friends from 
other countries, As a result, many children 
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Korean and Tibetan children in the language 
laboratory. 


learn to speak two or even three languages 
fluently. 


After 6 years’ primary school, the children 
move on to secondary school, This is in the 
one modern building in the village which also 
houses a kindergarten, assembly hall, library 
and workshops. Here German is the only lan. 
guage of instruction and the children can 
prepare for Swiss school-leaving exams, 

Out-of-school activities too, are on an “all. 
village” basis. Besides the usual school clubs 
and societies, there are some unusual ones like 
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the Village Bicycle Club, The entrance quali. 
fication for this is to have built a road.worthy 
bicycle, oneself out of old spare parts! The 
truly international 16-page village newspaper 
“Freundschaft” (Friendship), which appears 
every 3 or 4 weeks, has articles in all the lan. 
guages spoken in the village with illustrations 
and German translations by the senior chil. 
dren. 

All the older children are members of the 
“Village Council” which directs many aspects 
of village life, At its meetings, plans are made, 
discussed and voted on according to demo. 
cratic principles, 

After completing secondary school, most of 
the children return to their own countries, 
Many of them become social workers, teach. 
ers, doctors. Many work in developing coun. 
tries. A young Greek ex-pupil is now training 
workers at a new weaving factory in the 
Sudan, Those whom the Pestalozzi Village 
has helped, grow up to help others in turn. 

All these years, this International Village 
has not only given a home, family and good 
start in life, with a broad outlook, to hun. 
dreds of children without any official financial 
support), it has also served as a model for the 
founding of similar villages and for the re- 
organisation of orphanages and other special 
schools all over the world. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUIZ 


I. Who or what are the following and 
why were they in the news recent- 
ly? 

1, Attlee. 2. Cyrankiewicz. 3. Mau- 
rois. 4. Nawab of Pataudi. 

II. 1. If you were on the Moon, how 
much more or less would you weigh 
than on earth? 

2. What is sidereal time? 
III. 1. Who was awarded the Nehru 
Peace Prize in its first year? When? 
IV. 1. How many Test Matches will 
India play against Australia in the 
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coming series? Of how many days 
each? 

2. Who was the Indian swimmer 
who created a swimming record in 
the English channel recently? 
What was the record? 

V. The following abbreviations of 
national gallantry awards have 
been allowed by the President of 
India to be used by the award 
winners with their names. What do 
they stand for? 

1.A.C. 2.V.S.M. 3. K.C. 4. V.M. 
(Answers on p, 31) 
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CHARLES DARWIN 


APTAIN Robert Fitzroy was about to 

start on a five-year round-the-world 

voyage. At a small dinner in London in 
October 1831, he asked his scientist friend, 
Charles Darwin to come with him, Darwin, 
then 22, was four years Fitzroy’s junior. He 
had failed in medicine at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. His family, in desperation, hoped he 
might still succeed as a padree in a small 
church. Now he could not decide between fox 
hunting at home and shooting Ilamas* in 
South America. Did he really want to go? 
While he fumbled for a decision and the 
future hung in doubt, Captain Fitzroy took 
command. 

“Fitzroy,” Darwin later wrote to his sister 
Susan, “says the stormy sea is exaggerated; 
that if I do not choose to remain with them, 
I can at any time get home to England; and 
that if I like, I shall be left in some healthy, 
safe and nice country; that I shall always 
have assistance; that he has many books, all 
instruments, guns, at my service... . There 
is indeed a tide in the affairs of men, and I 
have experienced it. Dearest Susan, Goodbye.” 

So, they sailed from Devonport, December 
27, 1831 in H.M.S. Beaciz, a small ship. 
Their plan was to survey the South American 
coastline and to carry a string of chronometri- 
cal* measurements around the world, The 
voyage almost ended before it began, for they 
were at once faced with a violent storm and 
had to return to Plymouth for repairs, 

So began the journey. A great mind not 
spoiled by an old-fashioned classical education 
was to feed its hunger upon rocks and broken 
bits of bone at the world’s end, and the odd 
ways of nature such as the variety of bird 
beaks and insect wings. Eventually, it was to 


This two-part article is condensed and adapted by 
permission from a biographical feature on Charles 
Darwin (by the famous anthropologist, Loren C. 
Eisely) which appeared in the ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
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shape a theory that would shake the founda- 
tions of scientific thought all over the world. 


Tue STATE OF ScrentTiFic THINKING 


In those days “‘scientists’ were used to 
giving more importance to traditional beliefs 
and did not often bother to actually observe 
facts and take measurements. For example 
many scientists still believed that the world 
had been created in 4004 B.C, because that 
is the way they understood religious stories. 
Against this belief, some naturalists who stu- 
died rocks and fossils were beginning to prove 
that the earth was very much older, Still no 
one could dream that the age of the earth was 
as vast as we now know it to be. And the 
notion of a continuity of events—e.g., one 
animal changing by degrees into another— 
seemed to go against not only religious beliefs 
but also common sense, 

Yet Charles Darwin did not compose the 
theory of evolution out of thin air, His own 
grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, who died seven 
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Ever since his student days, Darwin was 
struck by the wonders and oddities of nature 


years before Charles was born, had boldly 
proposed a theory of the “transmutation”* of 
living forms, And Sir Charles Lyell—later to 
be Darwin’s life-long friend—had opened the 
way for the evolutionary point of view by 
showing that the planet must be very old—old 
enough to allow extremely slow organic 
changes, Without Lyell’s introduction of the 
idea that there had passed millions of years, 
Darwin would not have been able to suggest 
that animal life developed through “natural 
selection”—the survival of the fittest. There 
had to be lots of time for some species to die 
out, and for others to develop. 


Wuat Makegs a Screntiric Discovery? 


If the essential facts (1. the age of the 
earth and 2. the fact that some species had 
lived but later become extinct while others 
clearly survived till now) were already avail- 
able, why is so much credit given to Darwin? 

The answer is simple: Repeatedly in the 
history of science there comes a time when all 
the smaller discoveries and observed facts of 
many workers are available and wait only for 
a mind of great insight which is capable of 
drawing these ideas together into a simple and 
satisfying theory that fits the facts, Such a syn. 
thesis* represents the scientific mind at its 
highest point of achievement, The stature of 
the discoverer is not reduced by the fact that 
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he has fitted into place the last piece of a 
tremendous puzzle on which many others 
have worked. 


THE VoyAcE 


Darwin, then, set out on his voyage with a 
mind both inquisitive to see and receptive to 
what he saw. No detail was too small to be 
fascinating. Let’s go with him: Sailing down 
the South American coast, he notes the octo- 
pus changing its colour when it is angry. In 
the river beds he sees huge bones and sensibly 
tries to connect them to animals of the present. 
The local inhabitants insist that these fossil* 
bones grew after death, and also that certain 
rivers have the power of “changing small 
bones into large”, Everywhere men wonder, 
but they remain ignorant because they want 
easy explanations, Darwin, by contrast, is a 
working dreamer. He rides, climbs, spends 
long days on the vast grassland (“pampas”) 
in constant peril of his life. The thorns are 
overruning the grassland, the whole picture 
of the vegetation is changing under the in- 
fluence of man, who had only recently come 
to South America. Wild dogs howl in the 
bushes, the common cat, brought from Europe 
and let loose to run wild, has grown large and 
fierce. He sees change everywhere and the 
“struggle for existence”, The wearing away 
of stone, the down-stream travel of rock frag. 
ments and boulders, the great cracks and up- 
thrusts in the long and high mountain ranges 
of the Andes, an earthquake—all confirm the 
dynamic character of the earth and its great 
age. 


PrraTES AND ARMOURED TORTOISES 


Having gone around the Cape to the Paci- 
fic Ocean, Captain Fitzroy by now was anxi- 
ous to voyage on, The sails were set. With 
the towering Andes on their right flank they 
ran north for the Galapagos Islands lying 
directly on the Equator 600 miles off the west 
coast of South America. A one-time refuge of 
pirates, these islands were essentially the 
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On his historic voyage, Darwin saw on the 
Galapagos Islands giant tortoises whose shells 
were 7 feet round. 


chimneys of burned-out volcanoes. Darwin re- 
marked that they reminded him of huge iron 
foundaries surrounded by piles of waste. “A 
little world in itself,’ he marvelled, “with in- 
habitants such as are found nowhere else.” 
Giant armoured tortoises clanked through the 
undergrowth like prehistoric monsters, feed- 
ing upon the cacti. Big sea lizards three feet 
long drowsed on the beaches, and fed, upon 
the seaweed. 

Yet only by degrees did Darwin awake to 
the fact that he had stumbled by chance into 
one of the most marvellous evolutionary labo- 
ratories on the planet. Here in the Galapagos 
was a wealth of variations from island to 
island—among the big tortoises, among plants 
and especially among the famous finches with 
remarkably diverse beaks. Finches are seed- 
eating birds, and generally have strong beaks. 
But the fantastically varied finches of the 
Galapagos amazed and puzzled him. The 
finches were different mainly in their beaks. 
There were parrot-beaks, curved beaks for 
probing flowers, straight beaks, small beaks— 
beaks for every conceivable purpose. These 
beak variations existed nowhere but on the 
islands; they must have evolved there. As 
Darwin observed: “One might really fancy 
that, from an original shortage of birds in 
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this archipelago, one species had been taken 
and modified for different ends.” 

Here it was, then, that Darwin found that 
hereditary change within the body of the ani. 
mal, along with the ‘selection through survi- 
val’ process could cause plants and animals a 
few miles apart, in the same climate, to look 
and act quite different. 


Home To THINK AND STUDY 


When Darwin reached home in 1836 after 
the five-year voyage of the Beagle, he was a 
sick man, and he remained so to the end of his 
life. Shortly after his voyage, he married his 
cousin, Emma Wedgwood, and settled down 
in a little village in Kent. He avoided travel 
like the plague, save for brief trips to health 
resorts, 


Let us examine the way in which Darwin 
developed his great theory. What he noted 
and concluded has already been indicated— 
the bird beaks, the recognition of variations 
and so on, But it is an easier thing to note that 
evolution has come about than to identify the 
process involved in it. For a long time this 
problem frustrated Darwin. Finally, he reach- 
ed the conclusion that since variation in indi- 
vidual characteristics existed among the mem- 
bers of any species, selection of some indivi- 
duals (by nature) and elimination of others 
must be the key to organic change. 


He still did not understand, however, what 
selective force could be at work in wild nature. 
Then, in 1838, he chanced to read Thomas 
Malthus’ book on food and population*, and 
the solution came to him. (To be continued) 


*llama—animal of South America, of the camel 
family, but smaller and without any hump. 
*chronometrical—comparing clock-time with sun- 
time to find out what the longitude was at different 
places. *transmutation—changing from one thing into 
another; e.g., transmutation of lead into gold. *syn- 
thesis—putting together. *hereditary—passed on from 
parent to child at birth. 
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TRY THIS EXPERIMENT 


Make Your Own Electricity! 


A S YOU read in the picture story about 
Faraday in this section in September, 

that famous English scientist discovered, over 
a 100 years ago, that magnets and coils of 
wire can produce electricity, Faraday con- 
nected a coil of wire to an electric current 
detector. Then he thrust a magnet into the 
coil, As the magnet went into the coil, the 
detector’s needle moved, proving that an 
electric current had passed through. 

You can demonstrate this famous experi- 
ment. You will need: 
1. Two rolls of insulated wire. A good var- 
iety to use is the kind insulated by a coating 
of cotton or plastic. You can buy a roll of it 
cheaply in any electrical shop. 
2. A magnet. Even a toy magnet of any 
shape will do, It may be a straight or a bar 
Magnet or a curved horseshoe magnet. 


1 MAKE A CURRENT DETECTOR 


1. You must first fix one roll of wire as fol- 
lows: Unwind about 12 inches of wire from 


each end of the roll. Wrap sufficient ‘sticky’ 
tape around the roll to keep any more wire 
from unwinding as shown in the picture), 
Scrape the covering, or insulation, from the 
ends of the wire so that one inch of bare 
copper shows. Set the roll of wire upright on 
a block of wood, and fasten it in place with a 
strip of tape. 
2. Set a compass inside the coil, as shown in 
the picture. Be sure that the compass is level, 
so that the needle can swing freely. This ar- 
rangement will now serve you as an electric 
current detector. The needle will swing if a 
curent flows in the wire, as you can verify 
with an Evereapy cell, 


ll. FARADAY’S 
EXPERIMENT 


1. Now take. the 
other coil, and un. 
wind about 2 feet 
of wire from each 
of its ends, 
Scrape the insulation from the ends and con- 
nect them to the wires of the first coil (the 
detector you made earlier), 

2. Hold the second coil in your hands, Be 
sure it is about two feet away from the detec- 
tor. If you are using a bar magnet, thrust it 
into the centre of the coil. If it is a horse-shoe 
magnet, hold it so that the coil passes between 
the ends of the magnet (See picture.) 


As the magnet ends pass the coil, watch 
the needle of the curent detector, See how 
it moves, as electric current is generated by 
the moving magnet. 


The more powerful your magnet is, the 
more electricity you will produce, But even a 
small horse-shoe magnet will generate enough 
electricity to deflect the compass needle. 
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IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH 


The stories and articles in your favourite magazine are all designed to provide use- 
ful and enjoyable practice in reading English. But since SUNSHINE reaches many homes 
and schools which are making special efforts to understand and master the World Lan- 
guage, we give you, each month, this section in which we offer specialized practical help. 


THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 


In September, we introduced the 
simplest form of the three kinds of 
sentences used in written English. But 
if you were to use only Simple Senten- 
ces, your writing would become lifeless 
and stale. That’s why you must learn 
also to use Complex Sentences (see 
October) and Compound Sentences. 


compound sentence consists of two or 

more independent (simple) sentences 

joined by a co-ordinating conjunction, 
Sometimes when there are two or more prin- 
cipal clauses, each clause has a number of 
subordinate clauses or complex sentences. 
Then we say that it is a Mixed Sentence. 


The connection between the two or more 
independent sentences can be of four kinds. 


(1) They may be joined together by a con- 
junction. E.g.: God made the country 
and man made the town. He cannot sing 
nor can he draw. 

(2) They can be opposed to each other in 
meaning, E.g.: He is rich as a king but 
he is not happy. He is slow but he is 
sure. 

(b) The two clauses which are joined are 

different in meaning and a choice is of- 

fered. E.g.: He was ill or he was tired. 

Either he is pretending illness or he is 

really ill. 

The second clause can be a deduction 

from the first. E.g.: He is suffering from 

fever, so he cannot attend school. The 
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three sides are equal; therefore, the triangles 
are congruent. 

Sometimes no connecting word is used to 
join the various co-ordinate or principal 
clauses. E.g.: 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 
Sometimes a subordinate conjunction is 
used to connect the principal clauses. E.g.: I 
went with him to his house, where (and there) 
we said ‘goodbye’. 
It should also be noted that compound 
sentences can be shortened by 
(1) A common subject. E.g.: He did not feel 
the driver's whip Nor the burning heat 
of day. The subject being ‘he’. 

(2) A common verb. E.g.: Stone walls do not 
a prison make Nor iron bars a cage. (‘The 
verb ‘make’ serves both.) 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


Mark out the clauses clearly, showing the 
kind and function of each: 

1. Give every man thy ear but few thy voice. 

2. Houses are built to live in and not to look 
on. 

3. Thou art weighed in the balances and art 
found wanting. 

4. One generation passes away and another 
generation comes but the earth abides 
forever. 

5. The way into my parlour is up a winding 
stair, And I’ve curious things to show 
when you are there. 

6. Macaulay had wealth and fame, rank and 
power and yet he tells us in his biography 
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that he owed the happiest hours of his 
life to books. 

You have now been introduced to the tools 
you have at your disposal in the art of writing. 
We have learned that we may not use only 
simple sentences in our writing. We can and 
Must vary the different kinds of sentences, In 
fact, good writing means variety and not 
monotony. Vary the types of sentences, the 
order of words, the conjunctions used to join 
sentences. Too many students use only and 
or so to join sentences, Try and avoid this 
by careful thinking and constant practice. 

One very useful exercise you can practice 
for control over both sentences and vocabul- 
ary is to take a sentence and re-write it in as 
many different ways as you possibly can. This 
must be done without damaging the sense or 
omitting any of the facts given, Take for in- 
stince, the sentence, ‘The river’s bank is but 
a mile from here.’ This can be written in 
many ways without altering the meaning. 

From here the river’s bank is but a mile. 

But a mile is the river’s bank from here. 

From here but a mile is the river’s bank. 

The river’s bank from here is but a mile. 

But a mile from here is the river’s bank. 

Try this with as many other sentences as 
you can think of, 


TEST YOUR WORD POWER 


This is a test of your vocabulary. Writ 
down your own definition of the various. 
words given below. Then select from the 
suggested definition given, the word or 
phrase you believe is nearest in meaning 
to the keyword. 


1. covetous (kuv-et-us)—A, rude. B. 
deceitful. C. greedy. D. clever. 

2. dullard (dul-erd)—A. a rogue. B. 
stupid person. C. an idler. D. an unworthy 
person. 

3. scathing (skai-dhing)—A. sarcastic B. 
burning. C. stupid. D. severe. 

4. rankle (rangk-1)—A. to cause much 
irritation. B. to be noisy. C, argue noisily. 
D. confuse. 

5. destitute (des-ti-teut)—-A. desperate. 
B. devoted. C. very poor, D. daring. 

6. benevolent (be-nev-o-lent)—A. intel- 
ligent. B. talented. C. kind. D. strict, 

7. apiary (a-pi-er-i)—A. a place where 
bees are kept. B. a home for birds. C. a pen 
for chickens. D. a place where fish are kept. 

8. pseudonym (seu-do-nim)—A. a word 
having the same meaning as another, B. a 
hymn, C. a fictitious name. D. an expert. 

9. supersede (seu-per-seed)—A. to run 
at top speed. B. to provide for. C. run away 
from home. D. to take the place of. 

10. coffer (kof-er)—A. a mountain pass. 
B. a coin. C. a strong box or safe. D. a disc 
or record, (Answers on p. 33) 


Se SPECIAL FESTIVAL OFFER 


All new subscribers enrolled in Novem- 
ber, December and January will receive 
a copy of the book, HOW TO SUC. 
CEED, (price Rs. 1.50) as a special 
gift, in addition to the year’s supply of 
SUNSHINE. 

If you are already a subscriber, you too 
can qualify for this wonderful seasonal 
gift by making three of your friends 
subscribers. You as well as the friends 
you have enrolled will each receive a 
free book. 

Send off your M. O. of Rs. 7 TODAY 
to: 


The Manager, SUNSHINE, Poona-1. 
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YOUR GIFT PROBLEM 
MADE EASY! @® 


A SUNSHINE magazine subscription 
is a lovely gift for anyone, and it en- 
dures the whole year through. It’s so 
easy to give, and so inexpensive. If you 
have never tried SUNSHINE on any 
of your friends, you have a satisfying 


experience awaiting you. It solves your 
Festival Gift Problem—for Diwali, 
Christmas, New Year and Birthday— 
so quickly, so perfectly and so unforget- 
tably. 

Send your M. O. of Rs. 6 (special 
concession rate for gift subscription) 
to: The Manager, SUNSHINE, Poona-1. 


LONG ages ago there lived a king 
called Mahabali, which means great 
strength and power. He was a wor- 
shipper of Lord Shiva and offered his 
prayers to him everyday without fail. 
The god, pleased with the devotion of 
Mahabali, granted him many boons. 

Mahabali became so proud of his 
power and strength that he began to 
oppress his subjects. The people were 
made very unhappy. At last when they 
could not bear their burdens any long- 
er, they complained to Lord Vishnu. 

Lord Vishnu taking the form of a 
dwarf, Vaman, went to Mahabali and 
said, “CO Mahabali, Mighty One, 
King of Great Strength and Power, 
please grant me a gift of land that 
would measure only three feet as mea- 
sured by my legs.” 

Mahabali laughed at the size of the 
dwarf, made fun of him and granted 
his wish. 


No sooner was it granted than the 
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Mahabali 


THE MIGHTY ONE 


Lord Vishnu took his form of Visva- 
roopa (giant size) and measured the 
whole of this earth with one foot and 
the sky with the second. “Now where 
am I to measure the third?” the Lord 
asked. 

King Mahabali trembled seeing 
Lord Vishnu in his true form. He 
knew that the time had come to pay 
for his sins. Bowing low at the feet 
of Lord Vishnu, Mahabali said, 
“Take my head, Almighty One, for 
the third place!” 

Lord Vishnu pressed his foot on the 
head of Mahabali and sent him to 
the Pathal (the underworld). 

But just before sending Mahabali 
to his place of punishment Lord Vish- 
nu granted him one last boon. 

“For three days in the year you 
can come up to earth and rule where 
there is no light,” he told him. 

That is why on those three days of 
the year every place is fully lighted. 
People do not want the demon, Maha- 
bali to come again and trouble them 
with his evil power. And from the 
lights the festival has come to be called 
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Feazles and lashines 


INDIA JIGSAW PUZZLE 


Draw or trace the outline map of India on 
drawing paper. Draw the State boundaries 
and colour the States. Write the names of the 
States in ink. Paste this map on a thin sheet 
of cardboard or plywood, Allow it to dry 
under a heavy book. Now carefully cut along 
the boundary lines of the States until you have 
cut the map into pieces. The plywood may be 
cut with a fret saw. Having made the puzzle, 
see how quickly you can put the States back 
into position, so that the map is complete 
again. This might be tricky! The different 
continents with their countries cut similarly 
will also be fun while you learn, 


A TRICK 
THE SONG OF THE LOST SHEEP 


Trick your friends the next time you have 
a party or a social get-together. Make a long, 
high-sounding, speech about the famous singer 
who will sing “The Song Of The Lost Sheep” 
that evening. Then introduce her (she must 
make a big entrance). Signal to the person at 
the piano to begin. With elaborate gestures 
he must pretend to play an introduction, The 
singer stands with her hands clasped in front 
of her, takes a deep breath and gets ready to 
sing. At last she gives out a long, loud 
“Baaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa”. “That,” you tell the 
audience, “‘is the song of the lost sheep”! 


SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH'S 
PUZZLE (‘The Magic Star’) 


WHAT ARE THE WORDS? 


The following are definitions of words 
which read the same both forward and back- 
ward. (Their spelling is the same both ways.) 
E.g., Organ of sight: Eye. Such a word is 
known as a palindrome. 

The words whose meanings are given below 
are all palindromes. See how many of them 
you can discover. To help you further, the 
number of letters in the right word is also 
given in brackets, 


To take a brief look (4) 

The middle of the day (4) 

An Indian coin, not in use any more (4) 
An act (4) 

To stop someone from speaking (3) 
A small child (3) 

Part of a sailing vessel (4) 

A polite and formal way of addressing 
a lady (5) 

9. A language of South India (9) 

10. The first woman on earth (3) 


PEO Sure Oo Bole 


(Answers on page 34) 
THE CLIMBING CLIP 


Can you imagine a paper clip climbing up 
a piece of cardboard? You don’t have to 
imagine it! You can see it happen before 
your own eyes. 

Get a piece of thin cardboard about a foot 
long. You will also need a paper clip and a 
small magnet, which you can buy in a hard. 
ware shop. 

Hold the cardboard so that it is standing 
on its end on your table. Rest your paper clip 
on the table against the cardboard. 

Holding the cardboard with your left hand, 
pick up the magnet with your right hand. 
Place the magnet against the cardboard just 
behind the paper clip, so that the cardboard 
is between the magnet and the clip. 

Start moving the magnet up the cardboard, 
Ask a friend to watch the paper clip on the 
other side of the cardboard. He will see the 
clip climb up the card-board, as if by magic! 
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would be useful to adopt in India. 


On coming home he began his career as a 
teacher of future teachers. With deep con- 
viction he also wrote articles on subjects 
like The Project Method, Why Students 
Strike, Unity of the Nation, Better Nursery 
Schools, Adult Education, etc. But his 
greatest concern was for the youth of India. 
He loved to see young people set high ideals 
for themselves and work for them, and 
wanted to guide them whenever it was in his 
power to do so. If he met a boy or girl of 
promise it would delight him to be of any 
help to him or her. But he could not sympa- 
thise with those who would not do something 
to help themselves, 

In some ways, men of Dr. Krishnayya’'s 
generation had an advantage over youth to- 
day: they grew up in ‘an age of giants’, Be- 
tween 1900 and 1930 the great men of 
India all had their energies channelled into 
building up the nation, giving the people of 
India a sense of dignity, of pride, of strength. 
And this was done not by narrow provincial 
appeals to caste or region, but by asking for 
sacrifices, by asking for service to the coun- 
try, for dedication to the cause of the uplift, 
of the ignorant and oppressed. 

One of the great influences on you'hg men 
of that day was Rabindranath Tagcre. The 
poet was 50 in 1911, at the height of his 
power, and it was poems like the one re- 
printed here that lit a fire in Krishnayya’s 
heart as it did in others’. 


Where the mind is without fear and the 
head is held high, 
Where knowledge is free; 
Where the world has not been broken up 
into fragments by narrow domestic walls; 
Where words come out from the depth of truth; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection: 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its 
way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 
Where the mind is led forward by thee into 
ever-widening thought and action— 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, 
let my country awake. 


Indeed, in these words of the great Bengali 
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Dr. Krishnayya at the Children’s Vacation 
Club organised by him in his college at 
Belgaum. 


poet breathes the spirit that caused Sunshine . 


magazine to be founded in 1954. 

In addition to ringing words, in 1920- 
1940, there were noble lives to inspire a 
young man. Many who were caught up by 
the stream of Gandhiji’s call to action set 
examples for others. In Krishnayya’s own 
family, two of his uncles, ‘J.C.’ and Bharatan 
Kumarappa spent their lives in the ‘move- 
ment’—J.C., as a Gandhian economist and 
specialist in Village Industries, because he 
had qualified in England as an economist and 
Chartered Accountant, and Bharatan as a 
writer and Editor, He too had studied ab- 
road—he had two doctorates in Philosophy 
—and yet found nothing contradictory about 
being ‘foreign returned’ and wearing khadi, 
owning nothing. 

Even today there are many such. They 
serve the country and their fellowmen quietly 
in different ways. In 1920-1940, political 
action and village uplift was most important. 
Today it is village uplift and economic ac- 
tion. As teenagers, it is upto you to look 
around for inspiring examples as Dr. Krish- 
nayya did, fifty years ago, and decide how 


to spend your lives. ek 


Sunshine 


Some of the tributes received from Dr. Krishnayya’s 
associates and Sunshine readers 


| have pleasant memories of our student 
days together at Columbia University, New 
York where I first met Dr. Krishnayya. Since 
then although he was in Education and | in 
Journalism, we used to meet often and dis- 
cuss many things of public interest. 

All along these many, many years, it was 
not only a pleasure to meet him because 
of his vast experience and learning, but 
also because of his wit, cheerful attitude and 
continued desire bordering on passion to 
help others; to the last, the teacher in him 
was awake. He was deeply interested in 
education and the welfare of the younger 
generation, to whom, more than to any 
other class of people, he looked with hope 
for the salvation and betterment of the 
country. It is therefore most befitting, I 
think, to continue Sunshine along the lines 
and with the ideals laid down by him, as 
it would be a distinctive service not only to 
the memory of Dr. Krishnayya but also 
to the coming generations. 


—Dr. N. B. Parulekar, 
Editor-In-Chief, Sakal 


We have been actively associated with 
SUNSHINE in our times and felt that Mr. 
Krishnayya was the sun from which the 
Sunshine emanated. 

—Satya Prasad, Banaj and 
Srigopal Mukherji, Calcutta 


Though I have never met Mr, Krishnayya, 
J have always admired his quiet and selfless 
service, and his deep understanding of hu- 
man nature and present-day problems; his 
guidance to the youth of the country (and 
through it, to their elders) was invaluable. 
He was never ambiguous in his comments 
or advice, but his sincerity and charm made 
one swallow even unpalatable truths. 


—Mrs. M. Jagannathan, Patna 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might 
stand up 

And say to all the world ‘This was 
a Man’.” 


This briefly sums up the endearing person- 
ality of Dr. G. S, Krishnayya, one of the 
very few men who have left an indelible im- 
Pact on me. 
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“No Caesar he whom we lament, 
A man without a precedent, 
Sent, it would seem, to do 
His work, and perish, too.”’ 


—M. S. Balakrishnan, Poona 


It seemed to me that the Doctor has an 
instinctive hatred of spoon-feeding. He wel- 
comes initiative, boldness, originality, a 
spirit of adventure and exploration. Learn- 
ing by experience is not confined only to 
children. It has a wider application that does 
not exclude the adults. He leaves it to us to 
work out our own plan, 


One thing that strikes me more than any- 
thing else is his delightful sense of humour 
which spreads around his personality a halo 
of splendour all its own. It has added to the 
richness of his happiness and personality. 
His presence is infectious, It means to us 
what a fresh morning means to the jaded 


world. He spreads sunshine wherever he 
goes. 


He is an optimistic theorist. He does not 
think with Hamlet that the world is out of 
joint. It is not flat and unprofitable to him. 
He will admit that it is queer and unbalanced 
and yet go through his manifold mundane 
activities with ease, faith and courage. 


—T. R. Purohit, Kolhapur 
25th December, 1938 


(See also p. 30) 
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By You 


PRIZE 
WIUNNER 
NDIA is a land whose frontiers stretch 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
from the shores of the Arabian sea to the 
mountains of Assam. It is this huge land 

which is my sacred and beloved motherland. 

Well, there are so many things that make 
me feel I am an Indian, Looking back at 
history, I am proud that I am born in a land 
whose civilization is among the three oldest 
ones in this world. We have our own rich 
heritage and a wonderful culture. 

I am indeed honoured to be a citizen of 
the largest democracy in this world, By our 
constitution, in which every citizen is guar- 
anteed justice and equality, we are a parlia- 
mentary democracy. The members of parlia- 
ment who pass laws and govern the nation 
are chosen by the people. This is a great thing 
for a nation which has been under alien dom- 
ination for two hundred years. 

Reflecting further on this matter, I am 
proud that my motherland has produced so 
many great men and women, brave kings and 
holy saints, Indians have distinguished them- 
selves in every field, Srinivasa Ramanujam is 
supposed to be the world’s best mathematician 
ever born. We have produced physicists of 
the calibre of J. C. Bose, C. V. Raman 
and Dr. H. J. Bhabha; chemists like professor 


This Month’s Contest 
“WHAT WE DID TO HELP BIHAR” 


Write about what your school or you did 
— er Hg of the its the 
people ihar, Many teenagers over 
India, in schools and colleges, organised 
personal relief campaigns. If you were in- 
volved in one such, let’s know what you did. 

Length: within 600 words. 

Last Date: November 20. 

(See also our usual rules for ‘By You’) 
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YES, I AM AN INDIAN! 


P. C, Ray; writers like Kalidasa and Tagore; 
teachers and saints like Buddha, Sankara- 
charya and Kabir, and truly great leaders 
like Gandhiji and Pandit Nehru. This can be 
a proud record for any country, more so for 
us, considering the fact that very few Indians 
were given enough chance to prove them- 
selves when they were under British Rule. 

Since Independence, our progress in all 
spheres has been phenomenal, Industry has 
been given the highest priority in our five year 
plans. The Hindustan Machine Tools and 
The Indian Telephone industries are two of 
our outstanding achievements, The atomic 
reactor at Tarapore has been designed and 
built entirely by Indian scientists, The steel 
plants at Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur are 
‘our temples of progress’ as Pandit Nehru put 
it. Our goal is self-sufficiency and we are 
determined to achieve it at all costs. 

We have built big dams like Bhakranangal, 
Nagarjunasagar and Hirakud which irrigate 
our fields and produce electricity, We are 
trying to boost up the food production by 
increasing application of mechanical tools, 
fertilizers and modern methods of farming. 
Our percentage of national literacy has been 
doubled during the last twenty years, India 
ranks only fourth in the world in the network 
of railways. Imagine, all this has been achieved 
in only twenty years, due to hard work, en- 
gineering skill and ingenuity! 

Besides, in the world arena, India is always 
looked up to with regard and respect as the 
leader of the Afro-Asian bloc whose cause it 
has always championed, India has always 
stood for peace and justice and has always 
helped to fight aggression. 


Thinking of all this, I am glad that God 
has made me a citizen of this glorious and 
illustrious land. When I think of all the splen- 
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dia things India has produced, I wonder why 
many fellow Indians have an inferiority com. 
plex. 

To end my article, I quote Pandit Jawahar. 
Jal Nehru who made this remark on Gandhi- 


ji’s assasination. He said, “The iight is out’ 


and we are plunged in darkness.” Indeed it 
is for us, the younger generation to relight. 
this wonderful land called India—my mother- 
land, —S, V. Ranganath, Delhi 


LET’S BANISH ILLITERACY 


Knowledge is often compared to light. In 
the dark, one is unnecessarily afraid of prac- 
tically everything one sees, Ignorance is, like- 
wise responsible for much fear in man, To 
dispel this darkness of ignorance, a nation 
must spread the light of knowledge. Ignorance 
of reading and writing is illiteracy, and this 
ignorance is certainly a great evil so far as 
our country is concerned. 

A very large number of Indians, especially 
in villages, do not know how to read or write, 
These illiterate persons have to depend on 
others; and they are often the victims of the 
scheming plots of wicked people. These un. 
fortunate people are so helpless that they have 
to seek the help of others to read and write 
their letters, or for that matter, even to find 


out the name of the station at which they 
happen to arrive on a journey, 

At least if these people were to know to. 
read or write, they would find this ability 
greatly helpful in the day-to-day affairs of 
life, and those that are ambitious among the 
illiterate could make further headway in 
learning. 

It is the duty of every literate person to 
teach at least one other of his fellow-country- 
men the art of reading and writing. If we 
are alive to our responsibilities in this matter, 
then only can we hope to wipe out illiteracy 
from the face of the land. 


Mahinder Pal Singh 
Don Bosco, Lilooah 


AN EVIL SPIRIT 


During the Easter holidays, we went out 
camping. There were twelve of us with our 
class-teacher. The site we had chosen, was 
beside a river—a marvellous place to admire 
the beauty of nature. 

During the day the songs of manifold birds, 
hopping about the trees, added to the beauty 
of the scenery, The nights were equally lovely; 
the river glittered like a dazzling, jewelled 
chain, while the moonlight slept on its 
banks! All was quiet except for the sound of 
the ripples against its bank—so soothing to 
the ears. And always a cool breeze blew over 
it. 


One evening we were cooking the dinner 
with our teacher sitting beside us giving in- 
structions, Four boys had been sent to fetch 
water from the well in a farm close by. 

Presently the boys returned gasping with 
fear, We could see horror painted on their 
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faces. “What 
teacher, 

The boys paused before replying, “We have 
seen an evil spirit with a round head, grin. 
ning wickedly at us,” they answered. 

“Where? Show me the devil,” said our- 
teacher boldly, 

We were soon ready to meet it, equipped: 
with lathis and torches. On our arrival there, 
the boys pointed in the direction they had: 
seen it. We peered around us, but could make- 
out nothing. Suddenly a boy shrieked out, 
“There it is there!” and then he- 
fainted. We all saw it and stood gazing, our 
eyes transfixed on it, our flesh beginning to- 
creep. Then our teacher took out his torch 
and flashed it at the devil. What fools we 
felt! About a stone’s throw from us stood a 
scarecrow clothed in white. A mocking face 
painted on a pot represented its head, 

Maheshwari Dhadhal (15 yrs) 
St. Mary’s School, Rajkot. 
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happened?” inquired our 


SPORTS 


In response to this contest-topic set in Septe- 
ber, several interesting entries were received, 
The most interesting and useful points made 
by different writers are published in the ex- 


—ED. 


tracts below. 


proving the standard of sports in our 

country. From this point of view, our 

cricketers’ tours of England were very 
useful. Many weaknesses of our senior 
players and the capabilities of our colts were 
brought out clearly on those tours, 

The most important handicap of our 
senior team was the absence of a perfect fast 
bowler. In fact, India has been lacking one, 
ever since she became prominent in world 
cricket. This well-known factor was again 
stressed, recently, by many English critics as 
well as by the Indians. We don’t have even 
suitable pitches for our fast bowlers—i.e., for 
what best we have—to get practice. This has 
handicapped also our batsmen who must 
needs practise facing the attacks of fast 
bowlers boldly and confidently. That was 
why, till very recently, our batsmen got nerv- 
ous against the bowling of great fast bowlers 
like Hall, Truman, Davidson and Statham. 


Our fielding also was not of the required 
standard. Even that of our schoolboys’ was 
of a comparatively higher standard, We must 
also learn the field plac- 
ing tactics of great cap- 
tains like Bradman and 
Miller. 

Yet, in spite of many 
handicaps like these, we 
shone fairly well in 
some of the matches. 
The second innings at 
Lords was a great awak- 
ening of the team, 
though, unfortunately 
that spirit did not last 
long. Our spinners did 
admirably well and 
shone brightly through- 
out the tour. It is worth 
remembering the Cap- 
tain's words that India 
luckily possesses the 


i OREIGN tours are very helpful in im- 


Yet another wicket 
for Chandrasekhar! 
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LESSONS FOR INDIAN CRICKET 


greatest set of spinners in the world. Had we 
a couple of fast bowlers to help them, we 
would have been able to put up a finer show. 

But our colts made a success in England. 
They had the advantage of a warm climate 
and they made the most of it, Out of the 
eighteen matches played in the series, our 
schoolboys won nine and did not lose even 
a single match. That shows their courage and 
confidence. Almost all of them fared well. 
As long as there are bright players like these 
colts, we can look forward to a bright future. 


Now we are getting ready for the tour of 
Australia let’s hope that we will be making 
a good impression on the Australians by 
playing “real cricket’’ whether we win or 
lose, and wish our team the best of luck! 

—M. Sathyanarayanan (15) 

Asram English High School, Perambavoor 


One important lesson which we must 
learn from this year’s cricket matches in Eng- 
land is that if India is to cash on her undoubt- 
ed wealth of cricketing talent for Test 
victories, speed bowling is essential, without 
it India will continue to lose series, especially 
away from home. Without a fast opening 
attack India cannot hope to bowl out the op- 
position for a reasonable total under normal 
conditions. Also, India’s own batsmen, with- 
out enough practice of facing genuine pace, 
cut a poor figure against it. They suffer, 
psychologically even before a ball is bowled, 
especially away from home. At this rate, 
India will continue to lose Test matches al- 
though she may have some very fine cricket- 
ers. Fast bowling is an indispensable weapon 
in the armoury of cricket. Without it any 
side fights, the battle against tremendous 
odds, and is bound to be outplayed. 


But not all of the England tour was a 
waste. The discovery of the tour was Wade- 
kar. Before he went to England he had play- 
ed in only two Tests, but if he maintains 
the rich promise he showed in England, India 
should be assured of an outstanding No. 3 
batsman for many years to come. If Engineer 
had been able to curb his strong passion for 
stroke play, he too would have enjoyed ex- 
ceptional success. 


—Prabhat Kumar Verma (15), 
Sir Ganesh Dutt Pattiputra 
High School, Patna-3. 
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SKIPPER AGAIN 


The Nawab of Pataudi 

has again been selected 

captain—to lead the 

Indian team to Austra- 
lia. 


The one lesson of 1967 which cannot be 
shouted out too often or loud enough is that 
India should arm herself with bowlers, who 
are fast enough to open the bowling, an 
opening attack which can make its impact 
felt. They should be capable of making the 
ball rise with a nip. Fast bowling is an indis- 
pensable weapon in the armoury of cricket. 

Many years ago England was in a similar 
plight against Australia’s Ray Windall and 
Keith Miller, possibly the best combination 
of opening bowlers so far, The English 
skipper, Len Hutton, turned to his best 


players to counteract their attack, but in vain.. 
He found that while Australia had fast bow- 
lers and England none, these two age-old 
rivals could not possibly be on the same 
footing. Many years passed during which 
time Hutton was still captain. By that time 
England had unearthed fast bowlers Frank 
(‘Typhoon’) Tyson, Brian Statham, 
Freddie Truman, and the great medium-pace 
bowler, Alec Bedser. 

Not all of the recent Indian tour was a 
loss, The discovery was Wadekar. Before 
coming to England he played in only two 
tests and on the English tour he finished only 
four runs behind the Indian Captain. 

India’s crying need is now for fast bowlers, 

—Sunil Joseph, 
St. Mary's High School, Bombay-26. 


Indian cricketers were described, on their 
previous tour of England, as ‘‘dull dogs of 
cricket’’, This year, we at least tried to dis- 
prove it. But the whole sorry bunch proved to 
be fair-weather batsmen, failing disastrously 
almost everytime, rallying too late, if at all. I 
wonder who the writers are who gave this lot 
such praises—even in advance! 

The lessons to be learnt are: 1. get fast 
bowlers 2. get good fielders 3. have fighting 
batsmen of skill. 4. stop crying and licking 
wounds or drop such tours, 


—Munnawar S. Bhagat, (17), Bombay-16. 
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progress will come, Hundreds of teams of 
geologists travel across the land looking for 
minerals, and speed up progress in cold and 
backward Siberia, several national laboratories 
have been moved to these remote towns where 
their shiny newness contrasts with the old 
wooden houses of the townspeople. Here these 
laboratories study new uses for Russia’s na- 
tural resources and develop new machines to 
process them. High priority is given to auto. 
matic machinery and computers because they 
are more accurate and produce results faster. 


Another facet of Russian culture is her 
literature. Pre-revolutionary authors _ like 
TOLSTOY, DOSTOVESKY and CHEC. 
KOV contributed much to world literature. 
Even today, the heritage of Russian thought 
makes itself felt in the world. Successors to 
BORIS PASTERNAK, the Nobel Prize Win. 
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ner (Dr. ZHIVAGO) continue to pour out 
their concern for their fellowmen, The very 
landscape, the great open spaces and forests, 
the severity of the winter (so well seen in Dr. 
<hivago) colours all Russian literary thought 
with the characteristic melancholy* we find 
always in Russian folk tales, poems and novels, 

And it is this particular side of the Russian 
character—the understanding of human suf- 
fering, the awareness of the never ending bat- 
tle, and bond, between man and nature—that 
gives Russia its remarkable place in the world 
today. This is what gives Russians their drive 
for advances in industry or in the fields of 
nuclear science and space travel. And this is 
what is more important than Russia’s indus. 
trial and space success, for it is only when the 
human dimensions of politics, economics and 
statecraft are emphasised that powerful coun- 
tries become a blessing to the world. 
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STUDENTS BUILD A SCHOOL 


A new school building with spacious 
and bright classrooms, laboratories, re- 
creation rooms etc. has recently been 
built by student volunteers in the Step- 
pes of Western Siberia, for the children 
of a neighbouring state farm. 

Two years ago, 16,000 young people 
went to work to earn money for the 
building of a school on the open lands. 
A year later, students of the Moscow 
Higher Technical School laid the foun- 
dations. The interior decoration was 
carried out by a team of 87 apprentices 
of the Odessa Building Institute. At the 
inaugural ceremony, the student-build- 
ers presented a huge wooden key, over 
three feet long, to the first pupils of the 
new school! (Unesco) 


Independent Power for Zambia 


The World Bank has assured Zambia 
that it is ready to finance a 84-million 
dollar hydro-electric plant. It will make 
Zambia independent of its present un- 
dependable source of electric power 
which it owns jointly with Rhodesia. 


Boosting India’s Exports 


The U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID) proposes to 
use part of their Public Law 480 funds 
(in Rupees) to boost sales of Indian 
goods abroad. AID has established an 
export division in New Delhi, and plans 
to conduct surveys to find out where 
certain Indian goods can sell best, and 
why they are not selling now. 

Under PL 480, the price of the mil- 
lions of tons of wheat received by India 
is paid to the U.S. Government in 
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Rupees, but that Government gives it 
back to the Government of India for 
use for some mutually agreed projects. 

The idea is that by promoting our 
exports abroad, India can earn much- 
needed foreign exchange. 


ARTIST CARVES ‘GITA’ ON SILVER 


M. J. Soni, a young artist of Jam- 
nagar has carved all the 18 chapters of 
the Bhagvat Gita (100,000 words) on 
a map of India on a silver plate. The 
map measures 20 cm x 15 cms. The 
Jamsaheb of Nawanagar bought his 
work for Rs. 7,000. 


INDIAN TEENAGERS’ PAINTINGS 
FOR KENNEDY CENTRE 


Two oil-paintings of Indian teenagers’ art 
will join a panel of paintings from all over 
the world at the John F. Kennedy Centre 
for Performing Arts in Washington D.C. 
They have been selected from a number of 
paintings of scenes from Indian life by young 
Indian artists, Many young artists assembled 
at Nehru House, Delhi, to take part in a 
competition organised, for this purpose, by 
the Children’s Book Trust. 

The two paintings that have been selected 
are: Dandia Folk Dances by 14-year Mukesh 
Kumar, a student of Anglo-Arabic School, 
Delhi and Bengali Wedding by Rita Chat- 
eee a student of Lady Irwin School, New 

elhi. 
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“Call me a taxi,” shouted a fat man rudely 
to a waiter in a hotel, 

“You are a taxi, Sir,” replied the waiter. 
Aside, “But you look more like a truck to me!” 


* * * 


Donor: I take great pleasure in giving you 
Rs. 100 for the charity. 

Collector: Why not make it Rs. 200 and really 
enjoy yourself? 


Sent by Nishith Bhatt (Bhavnagar) 
* * *% 


Waiter: I have a pig’s legs, boiled tongue and 
and a fried liver, 

Diner: I don’t want to know your troubles, I 
only want a hot dog. 


Sent by D. W. Subedar, (Bombay) 
% + * 


Down in the jungle where green bamboos, 
grow, 

There stood an ant on an elephant’s toe. 
The elephant said, with tears in his eyes, 
“Get off you big bully; fight someone your 

size!” 


Sent by Couser M. Karachiwalla (Bombay) 
* * *s 


Lady (to vegetable seller): If this vegetable 
does not cook properly, I shall bring it 
back. 

Vegetable seller: Please bring two chapatis 
along with it Bai! 

* * * 
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Afrida: Which is the longest word in English? 

Hamida: I don’t know, Which? 

Afrida: ‘Smiles’ because the distance between 
the beginning and end is one mile, 


* *% + 


Teacher: Which travels faster, heat or cold? 
Students: Heat, because you can catch cold. 


Sent by Rajbir & Mohinder Kaur (Bombay) 
= * * 


Teacher: What is Coorg’s main product? 

Student: I don’t know, Sir, 

Teacher: Where do you get coffee from? 

Student: We usually borrow it from our 
neighbour, 


* & % 


Passenger: Half a ticket please, 

Conductor: But you are an adult, 

Passenger: That’s right, but I’m so tired that 
I shall stand on only one leg in the bus 
today. 


Sent by Ahemadi Methiwalla (Bombay) 
* & % 


“Buzz, buzz!” 
“Who’s there?” 
“Amos.” 
“Amos who?” 
“Amos Quito.” 
Sent by Jayant Shukla (Jaipur) 


% * * 


Little Ajay came home one evening and 
showed his father a new penknife, which he 
said he had found in the street. 

“Are you sure it was lost?” inquired his 
father. 

“Of course it was, I saw the man looking 
for it!” replied the youngster. 


* # * 
Mountain Guide: Don’t go too near the edge 
of that precipice; it’s dangerous, But if 


you do fall, remember to look to the left. 
You'll get a wonderful view. 


* * ¥ 
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to look at us, They were extremely handsome 
—tall and graceful with fine figures and curly 
not wocly, hair. They had aquiline features 
and no thick lips as most Africans have. They 
greatly admired Good’s ‘beautiful white legs’. 

Loo, for a native town, was enormous, 
quite five miles round, with a curious horse- 
shoe-shaped hill about two miles to the North. 
Through its centre ran a river, Sixty or 
seventy miles away, three great snow capped 
mountains set like the points of a triangle, 
rose out of the level plain. Infadoos told us 
that the great road ended near the mountains 
which were called ‘The Three Witches’. 
There kings were buried in the Place of 
Death. A great treasure was reputed to be 
stored there. These were evidently Solomon’s 
Diamond Mines. 

The next morning we went to see the king. 

He lived in an enormous enclosure. Along 
the outside fence was a row of huts for his 
wives. In the open space before his palace, 
stood eight thousand warriors. Before these 
were several stools, on three of which we 
seated ourselves, Umbopa standing behind us. 
Then a gigantic figure, with a splendid tiger 
skin flung over his shoulders, stepped out, 
followed by Scragga his son, and what seemed 
to be a withered-up monkey, wrapped in a 
fur cloak. He took a seat in the circle of chairs 
and, slipping off his tiger skin, the king stood 
up before us. He was an enormous man with 
an usly face. He had but one gleaming black 
eye, and his expression was very cruel. From 
the large head rose a magnificent plume of 


(continued from p. 23) 

Dr. Krishnayya was really a towering per- 
sonality full of new ideas and a tremendous 
zest for work, Many of us at Belgaum ad- 
mired him for his personal interest in some 
of us, Surely he could have always remained 
in an ive~y tower, as many Principals do. 
But he gave us more than we asked for. 
Even long before SUNSHINE was born he 
had discussed the idea with some of us. I 
was then captivated by the idea that there 
were people like him willing to work hard 
for the youth till the verv last breath. 

—R. P. Bhatikar, Goa 
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white ostrich feathers, His body was clad in 
a shirt of shining mail, around the waist was 
the usual circlet of ox-tails. Round the neck 
was a thick gold chain and bound on to his 
fore-head was a single, enormous uncut dia. 
mond. This was Twala as we first saw him. 


Eight thousand soldiers shouted ‘Koom’ 
thrice when he came and each time the earth 
shook with the noise. 

The king greeted us and asked us why we 
had come to his land and from whence we 
had come. I told him that we had come from 
the stars to see his land. He wanted to know 
whether Umbopa had also come from beyond 
the stars and I replied that there were people 
of his colour beyond the stars too. 


Twala answered, “Remember the stars are 
far off and you are here. Now if I should 
kill you?” 

I warned him bluntly that destruction 
would come upon him if he harmed us and 
to prove our wondrous power, Sir Henry 
killed an ox which was driven through the 
Kraal gates. We promised him that he would 
also die thus if he tried to harm us. 

Then the ancient witch-doctress, Gagool, 
with the shrunken face prophesied that rivers 
of blood would flow in Loo and the tread of 
the white man, shaking the earth, would 
cause more bloodshed and greater confusion 
in the land. Then she fell to the ground in a 
fit, and was carried off into the hut. 

The king dismissed his regiments and, ac- 
companied by Infadoos, we rose and returned 
to our Kraal. (to be continued) 


I wish to recall that my entire career was 
charted out by him and by the advice given 
by him. My joining the Teachers’ College at 
Mysore in 1928, my educational tour round 
India in 1929 in his company, my foreign 
studies in England and USA were all done 
under his advice. He always showed a special 
affection towards me and | had the greatest 
regard for him. 

—A, C. Deve Gowda, Bangalore 

His death has certainly left a void because 
he lived more than most men | have known. 

—S. Srinivasan, Bombay 
(See also p. 31) 
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Answers to G. K. Quiz 


I. 1. Popular Labour party 
Prime Minister of England 
during 1945-51, who passed 
away on October 8 (at 84 
years of age). India always 
remembers him gratefully as 
the quiet but wise and kind 
British statesman who grant- 
ed her Independence. 2. 
Joseph Cyrankiewicz is the 
Prime Minister of Poland 
who played host to the India 
Prime Minister during her 
recent visit to some European 
countries, They held high 
level discussions in Warsaw 
on Indo-Poland and world 
affairs. 3. Famous French 
writer—one of the immortals 
of French literature—who 
died in Paris recently (at 82 
years of age). 4. Indian 
cricket captain who has been 
selected again to lead the 
Indian team in Australia. 

Il. 1, Much less—about 
one-sixth. 2. Time as mea- 
sured by the positions of 


stars. 
U Thant, Secretary 


if a 
General of the U.N. 2. In 
1966. (on November 14, 
Nehru’s birthday) 

IV. 1. Three Test Matches 
of five days each. 2. Nitin- 
dra Narayan Roy. He cross- 
ed the Channel from Eng- 
land to France in 10 hrs— (Qen 
21 min and broke the prev- 

ious record by 2 mins. 

. |. Ashok Chakra. 2. 
Vishist Seva Medal. 3. Kirti 
Chakra. 4. Vayu Seva Medal. 
eS ee 


(continued from pp. 23 and 30): 
I am in tears for my own, my own father, 
teacher and leader . . . but I remember . 


TRADE MARK 


Swan (INDIA) PRIVATE LTD. 


beware of imitations 


make sure 
you get a 
GENUINE 


Swan 
ball point 
pen 


look 
for the 


SWAN 


trade mark 


-the sign of 
quality 


Advani Chambers, f 
P, Mehta Road, Bombay-#.: _ 


heros'-S1-108) 


He was more than an editor to us; he was 
- +More a guide showing us the path of life, 


“Think tall! Look forward! Brighten yourweighing out the rights and the wrongs for 
mind and heart with hope, live with it, bright, us, instructing us about the attitude we must 
creative, glorious, unconquerable hope, youadopt towards life, Yes, he did all this and 
cannot contro] the length of your life, butmore for us and our regard for him will 


you can control its breadth, and depth andnever die. 
ight." 


—P. Manivannan, Tironelveli 
November, 1967 


—Students, Mt. Carmel Convent, 


Poona 
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PEN FRIENDS 


INDIAN 
Ravi Bajaj, (b 16) 

16 Chinnah Pillai Road, 
T Nagar, MADRAS 17. 
Stamps, reading, swimming. 

U.S.A. 


Ramesh Chopra, (b 17) 
J.C.O’s Club, A.O.C, School, 
JABALPUR, M.P. 
Stamps, coins, photography. 
Japan, Sweden, Ghana. 


Somnath Rakshit, (b 15) 

7/191 Swarup Nagar, 

KANPUR, U.P. 
Swimming, stamps, sports. 
U.S.A., Italy, France. 


Pramode Kumar, (b 18) 
R. K. House, Netarhat, 
RANCHI, Bihar. 

Music, sports, photography. 


Avana Kharkongar, (g 15) 

Jaiaw Lann Sonalane, 

SHILLONG 1, Assam, 
Singing, hiking. 


Sudhir Kumar Sampat, (b 15) 
C/o Mangaldas Valjee, 
15 Bungalow Road, Kamlanager, 
DELHI 7. 

Stamps, view cards, 

Japan, France. 


T. Anand Shenoy, (b 12) 

1/A Altamount Road, 

Cumbala Hill, Bombay 26. 
Stamps, music, making models, 
Canada. 


Shailendra Gulati, (b 15) 
2/21 Mistry Nagar, 
Shivaji Park, Road No. 5, 
Mahim, BOMBAY 16. 
Swimming, boxing. 
Germany, U.S.A. 


Ajay Kumar Garg, (b 17) 

Kasturba Chowk, 

HATHRAS, U.P. 
Reading, games, stamps. 
U.S.A., Japan, U.S.S.R. 


Yogesh Parikh, (b 13) 
The Ahmedabad Advance Mills, 
P. B. No. 18, 
AHMEDABAD, Guj. 
Stamps, music, table-tennis. 
Japan, U.K., Kenya. 


Gopa Bandhu Pattanaik, (b 14) 
P. O. BARAMBA, 


Only annual subscribers under 19 may 
have their names printed here. 

Please give these particulars: Name, ad- 
dress, girl/boy, age, hobbies, choice of 


country and 


subscription number or a 


certificate from your school. 


Tarun Kumar Ganguly, (b 15) Rosabella Fernandes, (g 13) 


202/A Harjendra Nagar, 

KANPUR 7, U.P. 
Reading, photography. 
Japan, U.S.A. 


Patricia Noronha, (g 18) 
Christopher Noronha, (b 15) 
Both from: 
“Archdila”, 68, Shrinagar Colony, 
INDORE, M.P. 
Dancing, shooting, music. 
U.S.A., Australia. 


Rita Saldanha, (g 17) 

9, Gunshed Road, 

Kirkee, POONA 3, Mah. 
Stamps, reading. 


L. Usha, (g 14) 

4-3-239, Old Bhoiguda, 

SECUNDERABAD, A.P, 
Japan. 


Rajinder Singh Deogun, (b 18) 

1037, New Colony, 

KHANNA 5, Punjab. 
Reading, sports, photography. 
U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S.A. 


Surendra Hiranandani, (b 12) 
60, Nepean Sea Road, 
Neptune Court, 
BOMBAY 6. 

Stamps, coins, F.D.Cs. 


Vaseem Tahera, (g 15) 
C/o Dr. Mahmood Hussain, 
58/A Moughal Pura, 
HYDERABAD, A.P. 

View cards, 

Japan, America. 


Sushma Ratanlal Jaju, (g 16) 
C/o Bansilal Jaju, 
H. No. 21-3-724 Govindwadi, 
HYDERABAD, A. P. 
Stamps, reading, music. 
Japan, Germany, Russia. 


K, Kalpana Nayak, 
3/222 Nazareth Compound, 
Shedigudda, MANGALORE 3, 
Mysore. 

Stamps, match labels. 

Australia, U.K., U.S.A. 


Suresh Bhatia, (b 14) 
8/215, Arya Nagar, 
KANPUR, U.P. 
Stamps, chemistry, maths. 
U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Mauritius, 


9, Jubilee Court, Linking Road, 
Bandra, BOMBAY 50. 
Singing, reading view cards. 


M. J. Joseph, (b 18) 

Brenda Villa, 

P. O. QUILON 7, Kerala. 
Reading, view cards, psychology.- 
U.S.A., Germany, Italy. 


Seemah Ezekiel, (g 16) 

16K, Canal Street, 

CALCUTTA 14. 
Stamps. 


Esther Haddy, (g 17) 

38, Weston Street, 

CALCUTTA 13. 
Stamps, art, music. 


Renee Mapara, (g 17) 

407, Karnani Mansion, 

Park Street, CALCUTTA 16.. 
Stamps, art. 


A. Umar Faruk, (b 18) 
Merchant, HURA-P. O., 
Nanjangud,—Tk., Mysore. 
Stamps. 
U.S.A., Japan. 


FOREIGN 


Indra Kumar Mahendran, (b 14) 
108, Uduwawala, Katugastota, 
KANDY, Ceylon. 

Stamps, view cards, F.D.Cs, 


T. Sridharan, (b 16) 

“Siva-Giri”, Urumpirai, 

JAFFNA, Ceylon. 
Stamps, reading, F.D.Cs, 
Japan, U.S.A., Germany. 


A. L. M. Ameer, (b 16) 
H. I. T. T., AMPARAT, 
CEYLON. 

Reading, cricket, music. 


Ramraj Appadoo, (b 17) 

Morcellement St. Andre, 

MAURITIUS (I. OCEAN). 
Reading, view cards, sports. 


Kapildeo Koodun, (b 16) 
Royal Road, GOODLANDS, 
MAURITIUS (I. OCEAN). 


Kirit L. Samani, (b 17) 

P. O. Box 648, 

KAMPALA, UGANDA 
Reading, games. 


Sunshine 
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QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE 


Mark the following statements with 


a True or False against each, and 


test how well you have read this month's issue. After filling in, cut this out 
and send it to Contests, SUNSHINE, Poona-1. The names of the first five 
senders of the all-correct solution will be published, with the solution, next 


month. 


1. The festivals of lights in Israel and Jeru- 
salem come after the Divali in India. 
bat (eee tas false oc: 


3. Many homeless children brought up in the 
Pestallozi village have, in turn, helped 
others, later. True ............ nlse Sea 
D 


FESO decd PAIS ne 
6. A Compound Sentence is to be used only 


oe a long sequence of ideas. True... 
CLARO oameepo saat 
7. One of the drawbacks of the Indian 
cricket team has been the disappointing 
performance of its spin bowlers, 
eet ele eee False: ..secnccx. 


(Write your S. R. No. or name of your School, here.) 


OCTOBER ‘QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE’ 


The following were the first to send the all-correct 
solution: 


Benedict Rego, Bombay. Aniruddha Belvalkar, Poona, 

Rashna Kharas, Bombay. Arti Goel, Bombay. Jaya- 

meera Balaramdas, Bombay. Colleen Torcato, Bom- 

bay. Vinod Kumar Jethra, Bombay. 

SOLUTION: 1. True. 2, True. 3, False, 4. False, 
5. True. 6, True. 7. True, 


i 


Answers to ‘Test Your Word Power’ 


1. C.—greedy; having a longing for some- 
thing that belongs to another. 

2. B.—a slow, stupid person. 

3. D.—severe; bitter; withering; (scathing 
criticism), 

4, A,—cause mental pain or irritation: to 
be a source of constant worry or 
uneasiness, 

5. C.—very poor; penniless, 

6. C.—kind; charitable; generous, 

7. A.—a place where bees are kept. 
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. C.—a fictitious name, especially of an 
author—‘‘Boz” was the psedonym 
for Charles Dickens, 

9. A.—take the place of; displace ;— 
eamships have superseded sailing 
vessels, 


10. C.—a large strong box for holding 
money or valuables. 
Your Rating: 10-9; Excellent; 8-6; Good; 
5-4: Fair, 
November, 1967 


CLOSING THOUGHT 
The Measure Of A Man 


Not ‘How did he die?’ 

But ‘How did he live?’ 

Not ‘What did he gain?’ 

But ‘What did he give?’ 

Not ‘What was his station ?? 

But ‘Had he a heart?’ 

And ‘How did he play His God-given part?” 
These are the units to measure the worth 
Of a man as a man, regardless of birth. 


WHAT ARE THE WORDS? 


1, Peep 2. Noon 3. Anna 4, Deed 5. Gag 6. Tot. 
7. Poop 8 Madam 9, Malayalam 10, Eve. 


May 1968 promises an exciting three 
— for Christian youth in and around 
ndia, 

The venue for this youth congress will be 
Madras. If you are interested write for details 


to: 
India Youth for Christ, 
P. O. Box 1020, Madras-10, 
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Do you know 

the State Bank 

now offers loans to 
entrepreneurs who have 
sound projects for 
setting up new industries, 
possess the requisite 
know-how and ability 

to operate successfully, 
but do not have adequate 
financial resources. 


Sunshin 


Mim <<£.. 


lf you have a worthwhile project, 
crop in and see us— 
. any time! 


¢ STATE BANK FOR SERVICE 
A 


$.3146 


tere gee “Sar 


November 1967 


ARE USEDIN 
EVERY, 
HOME 


Designed to suit the tastes of all 
the young and the old the modern 
and: the ultramodern. 


ONA 3. 
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Large-Scale help» 
fo Small-Scale industries 


The. Bank of Maharashtra gives you a helping 
hand in owning a Small Scale Industry. It gives you Joans' 
gon terms and conditions to suit you. It takes care to 
make it an “ easy to pay’ loan for you. Your con- 
venience is important to them. Thousands of other men, 
who are now on the forefront of industrial activity were 
not shy to get the Bank's helping hand, during the 
last 32 years 

YOU CAN JOIN THEM ~ 


Regd. Office : 1177, Budhwar Peth, Bajirao Road, 
Poona 2. =| : 
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THE BANK OF MAHARASHTRA LTD ¢ 


SWASTIK RUBBER PRODUCTS 10. 


| 
| elhe 
& 
\ z ‘ 
' 
Sunshine 
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Two 1st Prizes of 
Rs. 2,500 each 
Two 2nd Prizes of 
Rs. 1,000 each 
Two 3rd Prizes of 
Rs. 500 each 
Two 4th Prizes of 
Rs. 100 each 
36 Consolation Prizes of 
Rs. 50 each 


Somd in your bek anapelt 
befrrr 31st Dec. 67 
wor Ke MAY WUA YOU 


If you own 
a CLICK III, get clicking today! 
If you don't own one yet, buy one rightaway 
and enter the bumper CLICK Ill PHOTO 
COMPETITION. For Entry Forms ask at 
your Agfa-Gevaert dealer's or write to: 
Competition Dept., Agfa-Gevaert India Ltd., 
Kasturi Building, J. Tata Road, Bombay-1. 


AGFA CLICK lil—the dependable camera 
of international fame. Click is quick—just 
point and shoot. And, for real economy, 
it takes 12 large (6 x 6 cm) photographs on 
each film. Buy a CLICK for lasting satis- 
faction. It costs Rs. 46/50 only (local taxes 
extra). 


Ail Get clicking, today, and send in your entries before 31st DECEMBER 1967. 
AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LIMITED Bombay « New Delhi e Calcutta e Madras 
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ve — Rao / 
{ I say, chars, lets 


Old Grousgey ? 


cS eS 
Lets give lt 


{ Pay Ola Man Grouse { why, hell onl: a try anyway—' 
another visit dhase us eee he looks $0 lonely / 
again Se A Its $o dark 


Py WOW-its 2 lockst | 
—it might a a a 
\ Lets him. 


Havent I tld you young. 
rascals not to bothey me ’. 


Grandpa, We're 
giad.to be of 
Service 


a, 


a a ae mira eee nee emremegen 
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